THE   SOVEREIGN  AND  THE  CABINET

circulated or the Prime Minister informed him. Nor was the practice of
circulating memoranda fully developed until the Cabinet Office came
into existence. There was no record of Cabinet decisions except the
Prime Minister's letter to the Sovereign. Queen Victoria often com-
plained of being inadequately informed, though she was so obviously
the third House to the Legislature that most Prime Ministers took as
much trouble with her as with the House of Commons. Edward VII5
on the other hand, was not very interested in public business and had
litde aptitude for it. The result was that he soon had cause to complain
of neglect. He once desired of Mr Balfour that, ' as of old, the length
should run to four sides of a quarto sheet'.1 He also complained of
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman's neglect.2 On one such occasion,
Lord Esher wrote:

According to the ancient usage which has prevailed for 60 years,3 the
fullest statement should have been placed before the King, anterior to any
final decision. As it is, the King will know nothing until the decisions of the
Cabinet are irrevocable, because to upset them would mean a change of
ministers. The practice which now governs the relations between the King
and his ministers, if allowed to continue, must inevitably end in weakening
the authority of the Crown. . . . The only solution is to get the King to write
or dictate regularly and openly to his Prime Minister.4

Similarly in 1912 George V complained that he was not adequately
informed of events in Parliament:

I quite appreciate all your difficulties and sympathise with you accordingly,
but I do look to my Prime Minister for that confidence which will ensure his

1 Lee, King Edward VII^ n, p. 47.                 a Ibid. II, pp. 454, 466-7.

3 It is apparently to be inferred that the practice of sending a Cabinet report originated
with Sir Robert Peel. This is not the case, however. The practice is much older.
Perhaps Lord Esher confused the Cabinet letter with the letter describing parliamentary
debates. The latter was first sent by Sir Robert Peel, at the Queen's request {Letters of
Queen Victoria^ ist series, I, p. 405), and was continued by his successors until 1893
(Guedalla, The Queen and Mr Gladstone, n, p. 459), when Mr Gladstone delegated the
task to Sir William Harcourt. (Letters of Queen Victoria^ 3rd series, n, p. 216). After
Mr Gladstone's retirement, the Prime Minister again sent a letter. King Edward VII
allowed the Home Secretary to send the parliamentary letter, and King George allowed
the practice to lapse: Lee, King Edward VII \ H, p. 47. Since the Official Report is
available within a few hours, the letter is no longer necessary. If, however, there was
anything in the debate of which the King ought to have immediate information (such as
a possible resignation of the Cabinet), the Vice-Chamberlain of the Household would
send a note to Buckingham Palace immediately.         4 Esher Papers^ n, pp. 265-6.
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